to look at the symptoms. They'll leave you alone alto-
gether."

"I know, dearest. But I've changed since you died.
I'm like a broken mechanical toy that the children have
tried to fix up, but failed, and have thrown in the ash-
can, and are looking for some new toy."

"That's not only weakness," she said, "it's insulting
to other people to give in to pain so openly. That's
something I never did. Though I had a weaker system
than you. And I've cried more than you. But only when
I was alone. At home in my room. Or at Montauk, lying
on my face in the sand of the beach far away from
everyone else, where no one could see my face. Or on
the street in New York, where it's so easy to be alone,
on the street, when bitterness overcame me and I put
on my dark glasses, which nobody could see through."

"Nobody except me."

"Not even you. You only knew I was crying, silently,
with face unmoved, behind my dark glasses. And I
learned to keep my mouth from quivering or twisting.
By long practice, I learned to discipline my eyes and
mouth. People in New York have no idea how many
hundreds of such Europeans they meet every day among
the Fifth Avenue crowds. They're all practiced non-
criers. They've all made an art of keeping the body
independent of the agony of the soul. They're all men
and women whose very dearest have been vilely mur-
dered, whose lives have been destroyed. Even they do
not cry any more. When bitterness gets too much the
upper hand, the most they may do is stop and stare
everlastingly at a show window that isn't worth a second flic
